THE  NEUROTIC AND PSYCHOTIC IN OUR SOCIETY    j6l
Another study was made by Witmer and her students (1934) in which
the records of forty manic-depressive and sixty-eight dementia praecox
patients from five hospitals were examined. The* data wer-e collected by
questionnaires and from interviews, from the patients and from relatives
and others. (With few exceptions, at least four persons were interviewed
regarding each case.) The chief findings may be summarized as follows:
The purpose of this study was to discover if functiohal psychoses occur "chiefly in
individuals whose personality is different from that considered normal and who grew
up under unusually irritating or handicapping emotional conditions." There was no
nonpsychotic control group, but the manic-depressives were compared with the schi-
zophrenics. On the theory that the former conditioning is predetermined chiefly by
heredity, it was hoped that the study might show if there were differentiating factors
in the prepsychotic periods of these two groups.
Comparisons of the questionnaire ratings showed that two thirds of the patients of
both classifications "were considered to have been unusually sensitive and close-
mouthed both as children and as adolescents." Half of them were rated as average in
flexibility, mood, temper, and obedience. "Important differences between the two
groups were found in the traits: output of energy, reaction in the social group, number
of friends, and type of recreation, a larger proportion of manic-depressives being out-
going in these respects, and in absentmindedness, which characterized a larger propor-
tion of the dementia praecox patients." In the other traits there were no differences in
the two groups, but on the whole the schizophrenics were "markedly introverted"
while the manic-depressives were more out-going and emotional. Regarding typology,
from one third to one half of the patients in each group "conformed to the classical
descriptions of the corresponding prepsychotic personality types." On the other hand,
one third of those in the affective group had traits traditionally linked to schizophrenia.
The family relations of between one third and two thirds of the two groups were
rated as harmonious and "close-knit." One fourth, on the other hand, came from
families with marked friction. As the authors remark, however, it may be that children
in such harmonious homes may have been "over-protected." Certainly, too, in one
third of these the mother was the dominant spouse and the father weak and passive.
On the whole, these family situations might be called easygoing though occasionally
trying. (For other studies see Irons, 1935; Myers and Wiimer, 1937; Eage, Landis, and
Katz, 1934; and Amsden, 1928.)
These statistical reports confirm the need of uncovering the cultural
and psychological factors which lie behind the final breakdown of the
psychotics. Without this knowledge it is difficult to develop either a
consistent theory or a satisfactory therapy. In this connection the study
of milder disorders has been of great help. The success of psychiatry, es-
pecially of psychoanalysis, in dealing with neurotics has greatly influ-
enced the standpoint and approach of the workers with the more $erious
disorders. But the probability of recovery from the functional psychoses
is none too high. Traditional treatises on these diseases indicate that about